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ings out of the collection to form a nucleus which in the course of a few , 
years time will result in a respectable aggregation of examples of paint- 
ing. I hope that the greatest success may crown Mr. Naegele's efforts, 
he being the prime mover in this enterprise. 

While wandering through Baltimore the other day, I came upon a new 
art establishment in North Charles street. Mr. Faris C. Pitt, who for a 
good many years has been a devoted student of art — he was one of the 
first subscribers to The Collector fifteen years ago — decided, on retiring 
from his coffee business a few years back, to keep in active life by using 
the knowledge he had gathered by acquiring and disposing of rare an- 
tiques, art objects, paintings, and so forth. 

On visiting his' place I saw some fine historical portraits, among them a 
Washington head by Gilbert Stuart and a portrait of Francis Scott Key 
by Wood. There was old English and colonial silver and Sheffield plate, 
a few choice pieces of old Chinese porcelains, and solid mahogany from 
Colonial houses of the South. 

Visitors to Baltimore from New York and other places rarely fail to 
visit that art mart. 



EXHIBITION OF TEN AMERICAN PAINTERS. 
At the Montross Gallery. 

There is some reason why these nine painters — Mr. Simmons being 
still an absentee — should exhibit their choicest canvases in an attractive 
gallery with plenty of wall space around each picture, in preference to 
sending these same canvases to the concurrent exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists. The latter suffers by the loss, but these thirty-two 
paintings gain by the absence of distracting mediocrity. 

None of these paintings is unworthy of the artist represented. They 
are choice — as I said before. 

The "Three Sisters," by Frank W. Benson, is a smart group with 
idylic color, the "Portrait," one of the best examples of a human counter- 
feit. The refined work of T. W. Dewing is shown in his single exhibit ; 
the fine color effects of Joseph De Camp in the two compositions marked 
in the catalogue, 9 and 10. His self portrait is a masterpiece. 

Childe Hassam is improving. He shows a steadier hand and enters 
apparently with greater gentleness of mind upon his work. His method 
of brushing is well-known and distinctly individual. The "Early Spring — 
Central Park" is atmospheric and the nudes in the other compositions 
show some improvement. 

The six paintings sent in by Willard L. Metcalfe are as a whole far 
better than those in his one-man's show held last fall. 

Robert Reid is up to his mark, "The Gold Screen" is a good decorative 
portrait and "After the Storm" has the same feeling which Boudin puts, 
in his work. Edmund C. Tarbel proves himself anew to be the best 
genre painter in this country, while the six canvases by J. Alden Weir 
obtain distinction by denoting the artist's technical mastery. 

The work of 'William M. Chase is somewhat of a disappointment. 



A curious fact brought out the other day in a lecture by Sculptor Lorado 
Taft, of Chicago, before the Municipal Art Society, of Baltimore, was 
that the first American sculptor was a woman — Patience Wright, of 
Bordentown, N. J., who was a modeler in wax in revolutionary times. 
She was a self-made artist, but her work secured quick recognition. She 
ended her career in London. 



